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HEBREW HISTORIOGRAPHY. 



ByTHEODORO G. SOARES, 
The University of Chicago. 



There is very much material, which would properly be in- 
cluded in a complete discussion of the subject of Hebrew 
Historiography, which yet may easily be eliminated from a 
treatment of the subject, whose chief purpose is to discover the 
principles, in which it is unique and different from the histori- 
ography of other peoples. Thus at once may be excluded the 
historical portions of the Apocrypha, for so far as they are 
different from the canonical books of the Old Testament, they 
are entirely similar to the historical writings of other peoples ; 
and in so far as they are similar to the canonical histories, they 
are simply imitations, demanding no separate treatment. The 
same thing indeed may be said regarding the works of Philo and 
Josephus, and with regard to the historical portions of the New 
Testament, the main principles of the historiography seem to be 
essentially the same as those of the Old. 

There still remains, however, a vast amount of material, 
besides the historical books of the Old Testament Scriptures in 
their present form, which demands consideration in a treatment 
of this subject. I refer to the authorities upon which the Old 
Testament histories are based. There are a large number of 
song-books, story-books, chronicles, biographies, histories, etc., 
to which direct reference is made in the Old Testament, but 
none of which, as separate works, are in existence at the present 
day. There is abundant evidence that there existed valuable 
Royal Chronicles of David and Solomon and the later kings. 
There is specific reference to the " The Book of the Wars of Jeho- 
vah," " The Book of Jasher," which seems to have been a collec- 
tion of national songs, " The Commentary of Iddo the Seer," which 
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seems to have been a collection of historical stories, " The Acts 
of the Kings of Israel," and those great works, " The Books of 
the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah and of the Kings of Israel," 
together with many other writings. These works have abso- 
lutely perished, but it is supposed that portions of very many of 
them still exist, as originally written (albeit somewhat divided 
and abridged), and are to be found in the different documents 
into which modern criticism has divided the Old Testament his- 
tories. And besides these, there are numerous other works to 
which no reference is made in the Old Testament, but whose 
existence is demanded by the documentary theories of the critics. 

In a thoroughly scientific treatment of the subject of Hebrew 
Historiography, a minute discussion of these various works 
would be essential. But it is difficult to discuss works which are 
no longer extant, even if they exist in fragmentary form as 
different strata in the formation of other works. And further- 
more, I think the great principles of that historiography, which 
is peculiar to the Hebrew people, are not affected by any theory 
of these older works. I shall, therefore, confine myself, in this 
paper, to a discussion of the principles, which governed the 
historians, who gave us the Old Testament histories in their 
present form ; dealing of course in the proper place with the use 
which those historians made of these older sources and author- 
ities. 

The field to be covered then will comprise the historical 
portions of the Hexateuch, the Book of Judges, to which may be 
appended the Book of Ruth, and the Books of Samuel, Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah. I omit the book of Esther as 
rather biographical and didactic than historical, as wanting in 
some of the essential characteristics of the Hebrew histories, 
and, moreover, because it is a book about which scholarship is 
very much in dispute. There are other historical portions of the 
Old Testament, but there are no other histories. 

An interesting fact with regard to all these historical works, 
with the possible exception of Ezra and Nehemiah, is the entire 
absence of any reference to the identity of the men, to whom we 
are indebted for their compilation. The Pentateuch nowhere 
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ascribes its authorship, as a whole, to the hand of Moses ; the 
book which is called by the name of Joshua contains no sugges- 
tion that that warrior was its author ; Samuel could not by any 
possibility have written more than a small portion of the book 
which bears his name, and the other histories, even in their titles, 
are anonymous. We know that Nathan wrote a history of 
David, that Ahijah wrote a life of Solomon, that Shemaiah made 
a record of the acts of Rehoboam, but the great prophets and 
sacred writers, who gave us the histories which we call the 
Books of Judges, and Samuel, and Kings, and Chronicles, men 
whose religious influence in their day could have been in no 
wise inferior to that of Elijah and Isaiah, these men remain for- 
ever nameless and unknown. 

Proceeding now to the characteristics of these Old Testa 
ment histories, it is to be noted, in the first place, that without 
exception, they are all constructed on a framework that is chron- 
ological. I do not mean of course that the histories are scien- 
tifically chronological, but that the general plan is according to 
the time-order of events. The histories of the patriarchs are 
arranged in the order, in which those worthies actually lived. 
The account from the exodus to the conquest of the land 
follows in the main the chronological sequence of the history. 
And in the Books of Kings and Chronicles, the chronological 
basis is particularly manifest, for the actual order of the kings 
of Israel, and of Judah, is carefully preserved. 

These facts are interesting, as an indication that the Hebrew 
historians had that fundamental conception, without which his- 
toriography worthy of the name is impossible, that history is not 
a concatenation of isolated facts, brought together without 
regard to their mutual dependence, but that it constitutes a 
thread of narrative, and a chronological evolution. 

On the other hand, while it is true that the histories as a whole 
are arranged upon a chronological basis, yet this statement must 
be modified by several considerations. A very common feature 
of the biblical histories is the existence of addenda, or append- 
ices. For example, the Book of Judges was perhaps once com- 
plete at the 1 6th chapter, and the narratives of the migration of 
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the tribe of Dan, and of the events at Gibeah, contained in chap- 
ters 17-21, are a later addition to the book. Indeed, probably 
the Book of Ruth, though it appears as a separate writing, is 
really to be considered as an addendum to the Book of 
Judges. 

The existence of such addenda is as common, perhaps, in our 
modern writings as in those of the ancient Hebrews ; with this 
important distinction, however, that we carefully indicate the 
exact nature and the true historical and chronological position of 
such material, while they simply tacked it on to what had previ- 
ously been written. And it may be observed at this point that 
very much of the difference between our histories and those of 
the Hebrews is entirely to be accounted for by the absence of 
the simple devices by which we indicate the difference between 
a main narrative and those parts which are subordinate. Matter 
which we should put into a foot-note was necessarily by them 
incorporated into the text. Distinctions which we should mark 
by parentheses, inverted commas, italics, smaller type, and the 
thousand and one little devices by which in a modern book the 
eye is made immediately to catch the relation of the parts, are 
of course entirely wanting in those ancient works. And a con- 
sideration of this fact is very important to the subject which we 
have in hand. 

Again, in modification of the statement that these histories 
are chronologically arranged, it is to be noted that this is true 
only in the main outlines, while the details of the history are 
often very much out of chronological order. It is a character- 
istic of the Hebrew historians to finish the consideration of a 
subject upon which they have once embarked, and afterwards to 
take up the other matters, which would, on a strictly chronolog- 
ical arrangement, have been interspersed through the first narra- 
tive. Unfortunately, when these other matters are introduced, it 
is very seldom that our historian will be careful to indicate that 
he has departed from the chronological order. In the histories 
of Elijah and Elisha, in the Book of Kings, series of events are 
grouped together which manifestly must have been separated by 
many years ; and it is quite impossible to decide, with any degree 
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of certainty, in what reign Elijah was taken up into heaven, or 
in what reign the city of Samaria was miraculously delivered. 

Another characteristic of the Hebrew historians is to make 
first a rapid survey of the whole history of the particular event 
which it is their purpose to describe, and then, without indicating 
any change in the continuity of the narrative, to return, and to 
fill in the details of the transaction. For example, it is stated 
that Pekah, king of Israel, and Rezin, king of Syria, came up 
against Jerusalem, "but they could not prevail against it." After 
this, the narrative proceeds to relate certain actions of the king 
of Judah, which it might therefore be supposed were subsequent 
to the unsuccessful attempt upon the city ; and it is only from a 
consideration of all the circumstances that we come to a different 
conclusion. 

A characteristic of the Hebrew historians, which makes 
exceedingly difficult our modern reconstructions of the history, 
is the common practice of passing over periods of time, without 
the slightest reference to the fact. Two events will be narrated, 
apparently as having occurred almost simultaneously, while in 
reality there must have been a considerable lapse of time between 
them. Most critics suppose such a lapse of time between the 
choice of Saul and his first conflict with the prophet Samuel, but 
the narrative itself contains no such intimation. We know from 
the Assyrian records that twenty years elapsed between the 
return of Sennacherib to Nineveh and his murder by his two 
sons, but the Book of Kings makes the simple statement: "So 
Sennacherib, King of Assyria, departed and went and dwelt at 
Nineveh, and it came to pass, as he was worshipping in the house 
of Nisroch, his god, that Adrammelech and Sharezer smote him 
with the sword." 

So far the discussion of the historiography has been from the 
chronological point of view. I pass now to a consideration of 
the manner in which the histories were prepared. Only very 
small portions of the works which are under consideration could 
have been contemporaneous with the events of which they treat. 
In nearly every case several centuries must have elapsed. The 
writers must, therefore, have depended upon earlier authorities 
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for a very large part of their information. As has been already 
shown, there was a great mass of historical material, which could 
be laid under tribute. The royal archives must have been full 
of information regarding political events ; we know of many of 
the prophets who wrote histories of the kings under whose reign 
they lived ; and it does not require a very bold conjecture to 
imagine that the Schools of the Prophets, founded by Samuel, 
were like the monasteries of mediaeval Europe, the centers of 
literary activity, in which historical composition would find its 
proper place. Thus the historian, who designed to trace for 
many generations the history of his people, found himself amply 
provided with material for his task. What use did he make of 
this material ? We know the methods which are employed by 
historians of our day. We know how authorities are examined, 
evidence is weighed, and, when finally a critical judgment has 
been reached, the history is written from the standpoint of that 
judgment. Biblical scholarship has decided that the Hebrew 
histories were not so written. They do not represent a final opin- 
ion of an individual writer, founded upon an examination of all 
the documents, the authorities, the traditions, and all that con- 
stitutes historical evidence. But rather they are a weaving 
together of various sections, bodily excerpted from the older 
narratives which our historian used. It is held that there are 
numerous contradictions, or at least inconsistencies, in the his- 
tories, which can only be accounted for on the supposition of 
different authorship. Instances are enumerated of transitions so 
abrupt as to indicate the close of one document and the com- 
mencement of another. Parallel accounts of the same events, 
with trifling divergences, are found running all through the dif- 
ferent histories. It is supposed that there are two accounts of 
creation, of the flood, of the relations of Saul and Samuel, and 
of Saul and David, and some even carry the theory so far as to 
find a duplicate account in the narrative of the Sennacherib inva- 
sion. And finally, it is asserted that the whole documentary 
hypothesis is strongly corroborated by marked distinctions of 
style, and diction, and syntax, in the different documents into 
which the histories should be divided. 
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Into this subject, which constitutes the arena of polemical 
discussion between the Old School and the New, it would 
manifestly be unwise to enter in this paper. As regards the 
methods of the historiography, it must certainly be conceded that 
some method of compilation was employed. But the question 
still remains, as to what was the nature of the compilation. Did 
it consist merely in making excerpts from older histories and 
tacking them together, with here and there a sentence from the 
redactor? Or were there really authors of these histories, who 
needed something more than a pair of scissors and a paste-pot ? 
As far as I have yet been able to see, after we have made every 
allowance for the presence of older documents in our canonical 
books, when we have admitted that the transitions from one sub- 
ject to another are often strangely abrupt, when we have even, 
perhaps, accepted the theory that there are parallel accounts of 
the same event ; it yet remains true that there is an order, an essen- 
tial unity, a literary arrangement, and an underlying purpose in 
all these histories, which demands the concession that much of 
the material has been re-written, much of it has been carefully 
digested, and all of it has been admirably woven into a connected 
whole, until, with all their incompleteness and their minor faults, 
we have the finished works, remarkable for their logical, succinct 
and faithful presentation of the course of events in the national 
history of the people of God. 

Passing now to a consideration of these histories as a whole, 
we are immediately impressed with two prominent facts. First 
it is manifest, that from Genesis to Nehemiah, these narratives, 
although independent of one another, cover the whole course of 
Jewish history — the creation, the call of the first patriarch, the 
development of the nation, the Egyptian bondage, the exodus, the 
conquest of Canaan, the establishment of the monarchy, the dis- 
persion of the ten tribes, the captivity of Judah, the re-building of 
the temple and the city, the reestablishment of the people, awaiting 
the advent of the Messiah. Not minutely, not exhaustively, not 
even proportionately, but, as with a few bold dashes of the painter's 
brush, these writings present to us in outline the whole course of 
the national history of the chosen people. 
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A second noteworthy characteristic of these histories, is the 
great emphasis placed on certain incidents and historic characters, 
and a total disregard of many matters, which would be considered 
of the first importance by a modern historian. What detailed 
descriptions have we of the plagues of Egypt, of the deeds of 
the heroes "in the days when the Judges ruled," of the sin of 
David and its consequences, of the erection of the temple — all 
matters of comparatively slight historical importance. On the 
other hand, how eagerly do we look, and yet in vain, for a single 
item of information regarding that interesting period of Egyptian 
sojourn ; how much information might have been given in a tew 
words regarding the political, social and religious condition of the 
people in the times before the monarchy ; and how easily, from 
an historical point of view, could we have dispensed with the detail 
of the private life of David and of Solomon, if we could have gained 
a few more hints about the organization of the kingdom, and the 
condition of the priestly service. 

It is in these two characteristics that the unique character of 
the Hebrew histories consists. Evidently from this last men- 
tioned characteristic, it is manifest that the purpose of the histor- 
iographer was not a scientifically historical purpose. The history 
in outline may be comprehensive and complete, but in detail it is 
very incomplete and disproportionate. And it is so, for the very 
reason that the political and social development of the Hebrew 
people is not the theme of the historiographer. It is upon the 
sins of individuals and of the nation that he dwells, and upon the 
inevitable consequences of such sin. It is upon the faith of indi- 
viduals and of the nation that he dwells, and upon the invariable 
blessings that reward such faith. Even to-day we study the past 
that we may understand the present, and prepare for the future. 
And so to the prophetic historian the past history of his people 
was fraught with living lessons for the present, and was full of 
warning and exhortation for the future. A profound religious 
purpose governed him in his selection and arrangement of histor- 
ical material. And though his record of facts had been never so 
accurate, he would have regarded his work a failure, if it had no 
influence upon the hearts and lives of the men of his own day 
and generation. 
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However, this religious purpose was not the only purpose of 
the Hebrew historian ; if it had been, the biblical histories would 
scarcely be entitled to the name. There was also a distinctly 
historical purpose, though even in this point the history-writing 
is unique. The Hebrew historiographer is controlled by a pro- 
found conviction that he is writing the history of a people whom 
God has chosen peculiarly as his own. The starting point of the 
history is a covenant between God and the founder of the nation ; 
and Hebrew history, in the mind of the biblical historian, is the 
unfolding of the covenant relation between Jehovah God and the 
sons of Israel. It is no part of an historical paper to discuss 
the subject of inspiration, which belongs rather to the province of 
theology, but the suggestion may be permitted that the inspira- 
tion of these narratives lies perhaps principally in this same con- 
viction of the Hebrew writer. He was given to understand the 
meaning of the history of Israel. He was inspired with the 
divine philosophy of the history. And so he presented to the 
people in panoramic view the records of their past, wherein at 
every step was manifest the presence of the covenant God 
Jehovah. The history of Israel was no history of battles, and 
sieges, and treaties ; no history of kings, and statesmen, and diplo- 
matists ; no history of commerce, and manufacture, and art. It 
was a history of the faith and rebellion of the people as individ- 
uals and as a nation ; it was a history of the divine reward and 
the divine retribution ; it was a history of the providential mov- 
ings of God in the selection of a man, and a family, and a nation, 
to be holy unto himself, and a peculiar people. 

As we described the one purpose of the historian as religious, 
so we may describe this purpose as theocratic. And an examina- 
tion of the histories from this point of view explains many of 
their peculiarities that were otherwise obscure. The detailed 
narratives of the patriarchs, of the descent into Egypt, of the 
wilderness journey, are a representation, not only of general relig- 
ious truth, but of the development of the covenant relation between 
God and man, whereby gradually he prepared a people whose 
God he was peculiarly to be. This further explains the fact, that 
the whole series of histories is continuous. Where the Hexa- 
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teuch has stopped, the writer of Judges takes up the tale ; where 
Judges stops the writer of Samuel takes it up ; where Samuel 
stops the writer of Kings takes it up, and the compiler of Chronicles 
makes a parallel account, with the emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of the priestly service ; where Chronicles stops Ezra takes 
it up ; and where Ezra stops Nehemiah takes up the narrative, 
and with him it closes. Thus through the centuries this theo- 
cratic history was gradually evolved, beginning with the account 
of creation, and carrying it forward to the reestablishment of 
the theocracy and of the temple service, after the Babylonian 
captivity. For the next act in the theocratic drama we must 
pass over the centuries to the advent of the Christ. 

I am careful to add that this view of the continuity of the 
histories does not depend upon the traditional view of the date 
and authorship of the biblical writings. It holds good, even 
according to the most extreme radical position. Eliminating the 
priestly document of the Hexateuch, we have still the compila- 
tion of the Jehovistic and the Elohistic documents (which gives us 
all the historiography that is necessary to our purpose), in exist- 
ence certainly in the eighth century. Deuteronomy is not later 
than the seventh century. Judges, according to Canon Driver, 
is in its present form from the hands of a Deuteronomic Redactor, 
yet probably, he says, there was a pre-Deuteronomic collection 
of the histories of the Judges. Samuel is assigned to about 700 
B. C. Kings to about 600 B. C, and whenever Chronicles, Ezra 
and Nehemiah are to be placed, they at least follow in the order 
indicated, which is all that is essential to my thesis. 

Moreover, this argument is not founded upon the presence of 
those patent connecting links between the books, which may per- 
haps have come from the hands of the final editor. For example, 
the Book of Judges opens with the phrase, " Now after the death 
of Joshua," manifestly connecting it with that former work, but 
not in itself a proof that the former work was antecedent. So 
the Book of Kings connects itself with Samuel by the phrase 
"Now when David was old and stricken in years." The argu- 
ment is not founded upon these phrases, but upon the fact, 
that the essence of the histories forms a continuous narrative 
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(always from the theocratic standpoint), without a serious break, 
from the creation of mankind to the re-establishment of the Jewish 
nation under Nehemiah. 

The purpose then of Hebrew historiography was religious and 
theocratic. From this point of view the incongruities in the history 
largely disappear. The Almighty counts time not by days and 
years. The life of Abraham was longer than the Egyptian bon- 
dage ; David's forty years were longer than the forty decades of 
the Judges. History from the divine standpoint emphasizes that 
which is important in its divine relations ; the puny movements of 
Assyrian armies and Egyptian kings are matters of trifling concern. 

A word in conclusion as to the historicity of these biblical 
narratives. The subject demands a detailed discussion, but I 
must dismiss it simply with this word. It would be strange 
indeed if a series of histories, even inspired histories, giving an 
account in outline of pre-historic man, and then covering a period 
of nearly 2000 years of history, should not contain slight chrono- 
logical, historical and geographical inaccuracies. The Hebrews 
seem never to have developed a systematic chronology, and, in 
the light of Assyriological discovery, the chronology of the Old 
Testament cannot be maintained throughout. Further, there are 
statements here and there in the histories, which, to say the least, 
are very difficult to reconcile with our information from other 
sources. It may be also that there are occasional anachronisms 
in these histories. Written in some cases hundreds of years after 
the events occured, the record may sometimes be colored by the 
opinions of a later age. Especially, in the case of the reports of 
speeches, we should scarcely expect to be supplied in every case 
with the ipsissima verba. Yet it is not upon these negative aspects 
that the emphasis should be laid. Modern science and the world's 
philosophy have not surpassed the statement, "In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth." The science of Egypt- 
ology stands surprised at the marvelous accuracy of the biblical 
historians. Tablets from the ruins of Babylon and Assyria 
testify to the trustworthiness of these accounts. And the final 
result of the most careful criticism, in the light of information 
from a thousand sources, is to establish the essential truth, accu- 
racy and fidelity of the narratives of the Hebrew historiographers. 



